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HOW TRADE UNIONISM AFFECTS BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES. 



BY BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 



In a recent number of this Keview,* the present writer en- 
deavored to expose the fallacies on which is based the theory that 
British commerce has declined, and is now declining. The 
object then was to show that Britons need not yet prepare to 
write "Ichabod" over their Bourses, and to yield the palm of 
supremacy to their brothers across the Atlantic or to their 
cousins over the North Sea. The foreign trade of the United 
States and of Germany may go on growing larger without that 
of Great Britain necessarily becoming smaller. But I went on 
to say that, while British foreign commerce has not really suf- 
fered, as the pessimists assume, from the impact of American and 
German competition, and that, while British manufacturers and 
traders are not the fatuous beings that consular agents, globe- 
trotters and irresponsible writers generally would have the world 
imagine, British trade is really suffering from a malady of Brit- 
ish origin. "It is Trade Unionism that cripples us by enhanc- 
ing the costs of production, and by constantly restricting the 
output." Unfortunately, this is not so well understood as it 
ought to be — is not, indeed, recognized by many who address 
themselves to the discussion of Anglo-American industrial com- 
petition. That discussion proceeds on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, but not always with consideration of how largely the compe- 
tition is conditioned by labor. Let us look, then, for a little, at 
the incidence and effect of Trade Unionism on T ' ie industrial 
position of Great Britain. 

In theory, the Trade Union is an organization for the pro- 
tection of labor against the tyranny and oppression of capital. 

•The North American Review, October. 1900. 
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In practice, the British Trade Union is an organization for the 
restraint of labor and the manacling of capital. It is quite a 
mistake to regard the modern Trade Union simply as the lineal 
descendant and living representative of the old Trade Guild. 
The old Trade Guilds were combinations of masters and work- 
men for the promotion and protection of a trade or craft as a 
whole. The modern Trade Union is a combination for the sole 
purpose of furthering the supposed interests of the workmen, 
without regard to the interests of the trade or craft as a whole. 
In the old sj'stem, there was the element of solidarity in the re- 
lations between capital and labor. In the new system, there is 
the element of antagonism. In the old system, the craftsman 
prospered according to his skill and industry. In the new sys- 
tem, skill and industry are reduced to one common denominator, 
called the Trade Union rate of wage. If American manufac- 
turers are enabled to undersell their British rivals in some of 
their pet industries, it is not because the American workman is 
a better craftsman than the British — he is, indeed, often im- 
ported from Britain — but because he is an unfettered producer. 
That is to say, American labor is more productive than British. 

ISTow, as to the theory of Trade Unionism I do not propose 
to say anything here. It is generally regarded as admirable, and 
although a fair case can be made out against it, we must accept 
Trade Unionism as a great social, economic and, I regret to say, 
political institution. Let the theory be as beautiful as you 
please, the practice is abominable. In one respect, however, the 
modern Trade Union may be regarded as the heir of the 
mediaeval Trade Guild. They are both examples of close cor- 
porations; and, even as the old Guilds, by their exactions and 
limitations, drove away crafts from the cities into the small 
country towns, so may the Trade Unions drive industries away 
from the country altogether. That they have actually done so 
we shall presently see. 

The great object in American production is the saving of 
labor. The great object in British Trade Union production is 
the dissipation of labor — which is waste. This is the central 
idea of the "machine question" among the engineers, of the 
eight-hours-day movement, of the miners' weekly "idle day." 
The less each man does for his wages, the more will there be for 
other men to do for the same wages — so they foolishly think, as 
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if there were a common wage fund into which every man can 
dip, share and share alike with his neighbor. This is why all 
labor-saving machinery is still hated by British workingmen, 
almost as much as it was in the days of the Luddites. Men do 
not smash machine-tools now-a-days, it is true ; but they manage 
to get the minimum of work out of them, and to extract the 
maximum pay for attending to them. And that is why it has 
been computed that, if the numerals 1 to 1\ be taken as repre- 
senting the producing capacity of the British workman, %\ must 
be taken as representing the producing capacity (not the tech- 
nical skill) of the American workman. The objects of the Brit- 
ish Trade Unionist are — to equalize the wage of the mediocre or 
inferior and the capable workman; to restrict the amount of work 
done by each workman, so that there may be fewer unemployed ; 
to restrict the total output, so that prices, and consequently 
wages, may not be borne down by the over-supply. In carrying 
out these objects, then, the British Trade Unions are neither 
more nor less than organizations for the restraint of labor and 
the curtailment of production. 

Let me draw upon what I have written elsewhere, in illus- 
tration of what has just been said. I have been branded for de- 
nouncing Trade Unionism as a blight on our industrial system, 
as if I were something infinitely worse, even, than a person who 
could speak disrespectfully of the Equator. Without admitting 
that Trade Unionism has done all that is claimed for it in the 
raising of wages and the bettering of the condition of the 
working-class — changes which must have occurred in the natural 
order of things, as society developed — I do affirm that it has 
done much social and industrial harm. A workman, on joining 
one of these organizations, ceases to be a free agent; he becomes 
the slave of his society and the tool of its officials. Does that 
make for manliness, and individual energy, and social well- 
being? Individuality is submerged in the Union, which exists 
not for the good of each member, but for the society's own power 
and glory. For this reason, the officials and leaders discourage 
every form of effort and enterprise — such as piece-work and 
profit-sharing — which might have the effect of weakening the 
bond between the worker and the Union ; and they encourage the 
inferior workman by establishing a maximum standard of work, 
so as to increase the membership and the power of the Union. 
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By insisting on a uniform rate of wages in an industry, they 
exact the highest pay for the lowest merit, and thus make in- 
efficient labor dear. They have eliminated the spirit of emulation 
from the workshop, and have severed the old personal bond of 
sympathy and respect between the employer and his craftsmen. 
How can an operative be a faithful servant, when his first duty 
is not to his employer but to his society? The real creed of the 
Trade Unions is, that it is the right and duty of every working- 
man to get as much money as he can out of his employer, and to 
do as little for it as possible. Of course, no such creed is formu- 
lated, or even admitted; but what are the facts? That, upon 
the Trade Union scales of time-wages, the incompetent man is 
paid as highly as the competent man, which does not encourage 
the bad workman to become better, but does induce the good 
workman to become less efficient. What encouragement has the 
capable man to do his best, when he sees the "duffer" alongside 
of him earning as much money by idling and bungling as he 
does by good work? But do not think that the Trade Unions 
could have been referred to by the Psalmist when he said : 

"Behold how good a thing it is 
And how becoming well, 
Together, such as brethren are, 
In unity to dwell," 

for, often and often, employers have to be called in to arbitrate 
in disputes between the several societies quarrelling among them- 
selves. The Unionists do not always accept the awards; in- 
deed, they sometimes "strike" against them, even when the arbi- 
trator is one of their own choosing, and of their own class. A 
curious illustration of the latter point has been afforded by the 
Joiners and Shipwrights' Societies on the Tyne, Unions which 
are continually squabbling over the "demarcation" of work. In 
one furious quarrel, a few years ago, reference was made to 
arbiters who could not agree. They called in, as umpire, Mr. 
Thomas Burt, one of the most respected Labor Members of Par- 
liament. He decided in favor of the Shipwrights, but the Joiners 
refused to accept the award in an arbitration to which they had 
consented, and they struck work, remaining on strike for several 
months, to the serious loss of the employers, who had nothing 
to do with the dispute. The year after this dispute, and also on 
the Tyne, occurred a collision between the Society of Machinists, 
vol. clxxiii. — no. 537. 13 
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known as the A. S. E.,* and the Society of Plumbers, also con- 
cerning the "demarcation" of work. The engineers struck, and 
for two months rejected all proposals of conciliation or arbitra- 
tion, until the employers threatened to lock out twenty-five per 
cent, of all members of the A. S. E. (the largest Union in the 
world) if this matter were not at once arranged. Then a con- 
ference was agreed to, but the engineers broke away from the 
settlement and renewed the strike, whereupon all the employers 
in the district locked out all the A. S. E. men in their employ, 
and there was idleness in the shipyards for several months. 
Nothing whatever was gained by either Society from this dis- 
pute, but it threw another heavy loss upon the whole industry, 
and upon persons in no way responsible for it. 

The contests have been legion in which the members of the 
A. S. E. have sought to obtain a monopoly of the labor, and a 
fixing of the rates of wages, in connection with the operation of 
all machine-tools in an engine-shop, no matter how simple and 
automatic such machines may be. By a succession of strikes at 
various places, the A. S. E. tried to compel the engineering em- 
ployers to refuse to give employment to members of the Associa- 
tion of Machine Workers — an organization that refused to be 
absorbed in the A. S. E. These struggles, which led up to and 
culminated in the great strike of 1897-98, were of a twofold 
character. They were both against a rival Union, and for a 
monopoly of unskilled labor at the price of skilled labor; and the 
point of interest in what is known as the Machine Question, with 
reference to the subject of this article, is that the design was to 
limit ihe labor of each machine man to one machine, though it 
might be such as a child could supervise, and to limit the output 
of each machine to what the Trade Union officials, not the em- 
ployers, should specify as the maximum. Over and over again, 
before this question was settled by the Employers' Federation 
taking up a determined front and bringing the A. S. E. to its 
knees, engine-shops were "struck" on the demand that obnoxious 
members of the Machine Workers' Association should be dis- 
missed. But the Machine Workers retaliated when they could, 
and have, in turn, been known to "strike" a shop in which they 
were numerically strong, until an A. S. E. man was dismissed 
from employment at a machine-tool. 

♦Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
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These same machine workers have themselves afforded a 
curious illustration of the demoralizing effects of Trade Union- 
ism. They are usually men who have been raised from the 
ranks of engine-shop laborers — that is to say, unskilled men 
taught by skilled foremen how to attend to machines. Yet these 
men, after promotion and organization in a Trade Union of 
their own, have been known to protest against the employment 
of other men promoted in the same way — afraid, of course, of 
having the ranks of machine-tenders overcrowded! Still an- 
other curious instance may be mentioned. In all shipyards there 
is a large employment of men of all sorts for general purposes 
apart from the skilled workers. The men employed ordinarily 
in this nondescript work have a Laborers' Union of their own; 
but in dull times, when employment is slack and a skilled artisan 
cannot obtain work at his own particular craft, he may be will- 
ing to take a temporary job as laborer until the clouds roll by. 
But taking a leaf out of the book of the A. S. E., the Laborers' 
Union have sometimes attempted to prevent this, by insisting 
that employers should not take on skilled operatives as laborers 
to the prejudice of their Union ! Unskilled labor, however, is too 
plentiful for this design to succeed, as a rule. 

In the evidence laid before the Senate Committee on the Ship- 
ping Subsidy Bill, and elsewhere in the public discussion of 
this measure, it has been stated that, notwithstanding the lower 
price of material, it costs from fifteen per cent, to twenty-five 
per cent, more to build a first-class steel steamer in the United 
States than in Great Britain. And this difference is generally 
ascribed to the cost of labor. The estimates on which these 
statements are based are very much questioned by British ship- 
builders, and the theory as to wages is difficult for those to 
accept who know what Trade Unionism has done in British ship- 
yards. For instance, the Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders' 
Society — not quite so large in membership as the A. S. E., but 
better managed and wealthier — has managed to absorb prac- 
tically every workman engaged in the iron work of a shipyard 
and boiler-shop. In the structural work of an iron or steel ship, 
the principal laborers are the riveters, who work in squads and 
whose work is manual and muscular only, requiring a minimum 
of technical skill. These men, under the protection of their 
Union, obtain wages exceeding those of the most highly-skilled 
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artisans in other industries, wages extravagantly out of propor- 
tion to the character and value of their work, wages so large that 
the recipients can afford to spend half a week in idleness and 
drink after every fortnightly pay. It is not conceivable that any 
class of workers in the United States receive such high pay for 
such low-grade work as do these riveters, or that in the United 
States they would be allowed to work so intermittently. There is 
no doubt that the extravagant wages and expensive methods of 
working established in the British shipyards by Trade Unionism 
have been the main cause of the diversion of many orders to 
German shipbuilders. If the wage-bill of the American ship- 
builder is heavier than that of the British, in proportion to 
results, then is there small hope of shipbuilding becoming a 
great industry in the United States. For there is a day of reck- 
oning and reform coming in Britain. 

In an earlier part of this article, it was said that Trade 
Unions may drive an industry away from the country alto- 
gether. They have already done so to a large extent, and in 
many instances they have driven an industry out of a district. 
It was, for example, the exactions and limitations of the Thames 
shipbuilders that drove the great shipbuilding industry from 
London to the northern rivers, where it has flourished ever since, 
while the Thames has now only one shipyard of any importance. 
It was the exactions and limitations of the Trade Unions that 
drove lace-making from Nottingham to Scotland. It was the 
exactions and limitations of Trade Unions that drove flint glass- 
making from England to Germany, and bottle-making from 
Scotland to Belgium. 

The story of the flint-glass trade is a very instructive one. 
This used to be a very extensive and lucrative business in Great 
Britain, affording highly-paid employment to many thousands 
of workers. These workers had, of course, their Trade Union. 
The Union waxed fat, and kicked on the question of appren- 
tices. And it succeeded in enforcing a strict limitation to the 
number of boys to be allowed to enter the trade in any one year 
or in any one factory. Having secured this, they put the screw 
on wages until they raised the pay of an ordinary journeyman to 
between three pounds ten shillings and four pounds a week. 
The monopoly of labor was complete, but not the monopoly of 
supply. The Germans stepped in and took the trade bodily from 
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under the nose of the Flint-glass Makers' Union, which now does 
not, in the whole United Kingdom, contain as many members as 
there are workers in many a single factory in Germany. The 
industry has gone, save two or three high-class concerns making 
costly tableware for the wealthy; and with it the workers, who 
either emigrated to America, or sought employment in other over- 
crowded avenues. Much the same kind of thing happened in the 
bottle-making industry. Apprentices and production were kept 
down, and wages were forced up, until bottles became so dear 
that Belgium sailed in and "scooped the market." German table- 
glass and Belgian bottles now tell the tale, in every British 
household, of what aggressive and tyrannical Trade Unionism 
can do for the industries of the country. Let it be noted that the 
initial cause of the ruin of these industries was the limitation 
placed on apprenticeship, for that is one of the most dangerous 
and lamentable features of Trade Unionist policy as still pursued. 

I have written elsewhere that, while Trade Unionism has not 
raised the rewards of honest labor, it has put a premium on in- 
efficiency, by insisting that the idle and incompetent worker shall 
be placed on a wage-level with the most skilful and most indus- 
trious. Those who support the demand of Trade Unions for a 
minimum wage, and those politicians who contend for what is 
known as the "Fair Wage" clause in public contracts, do not stop 
to consider the demoralizing character of these demands. In- 
stead of honest toil, it means the "Trade Union Stroke;" and 
the "Trade Union Stroke" means compelling the most highly- 
gifted artisan to slow down to the pace of the most slovenly. It 
means yielding the smallest possible amount of real labor for the 
largest possible day wage. And the insertion of the so-called 
"Fair Wage" clause in State and Municipal contracts is designed 
to make the Trade Unions masters of the situation wherever 
public work is concerned — the endeavor being to maintain that 
fair wages are the standard rates, and the standard rates must 
be approved by the Trade Societies. 

The extent to which Trade Union influences may curtail pro- 
duction and demoralize the workmen was very conclusively 
shown by the instances collected by the Federated Engineering 
Employers during the great strike of 1897-98. Let us note a 
few. One firm had been compelled by the A. S. E., before the 
strike, to turn over a couple of simple copying-lathes to two 
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members of the A. S. B. at thirty-five shillings per week each, 
the cost of attending the two machines being thus seventy shil- 
lings a week. After the strike, a laborer was trained and put in 
charge of both machines at a wage of twenty-four shillings per 
week, which was a large increase on his previous wage; and he, 
singly, got more work out of the two machines than had both the 
A. S. E. men. 

In another case, a promoted laborer, replacing an A. S. E. 
man on strike, did in 135 hours certain work on a planing- 
machine over which the Union man had always taken 190 hours. 

In another case, a man who resigned from the Society at the 
time of the strike, and retained his job, did daily, as a free 
worker, twice the amount of work he had previously done as a 
member of the Union. 

In other cases, the statements are so startling that we will 
quote the exact words of the report authenticated by the Employ- 
ers' Federation : 

"A. reports that, when making ammunition boxes for six-pounder 
cartridges some years ago, it was found that, in finishing up the 
hinges, any member of the society employed on the job used always 
to do exactly eight in a day. The foreman in charge knew that this 
was not a day's work, and he changed the men; but, in every case, 
notwithstanding that considerable changes were made, the union 
men made exactly eight per day. A young Swiss (non-Unionist), who 
did not speak English, was then put on the job, and the first day he 
did fifty. The same firm report that, in filing up the outside handles 
of machine-guns, it was found that any member of the society work- 
ing on the job generally did one a day. The firm knew that this was 
not a day's work, but were unable to get a society man to do more. 
The work was then given to a gun-filer not belonging to any society, 
and he did twelve a day." 

Dozens of instances might be cited, did space permit, from 
this remarkable report, showing the deadly effect of Trade 
Unionism on the energy, morality and capability of the work- 
ers, and also the efforts of Trade Unionists to demoralize and 
restrain the industry of apprentices. Each case is supported by 
documentary evidence, and the whole black record is one to 
make every honest workingman sick with shame. Yet the men 
referred to are not common laborers; they are skilled and clever 
artisans, men of some education, to whom the term "respectable" 
would be generally applied. And their Society is the largest and 
most assertive Trade Union in the world, with ramifications in 
both Hemispheres and at the Antipodes. Let it not be forgotten 
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that, in these mechanical trades, the British workman has for 
thirty years had the nine-hours day for which his American col- 
league, as competitor, is only now striving. And if the Trade 
Unionist had had his way, it would have been reduced to eight 
hours three years ago, with amplified restrictions on piece-work, 
apprentices, over-time, machine-tools, and so forth. If he had 
had his way, how much work would have been left to him by this 
time? 

Not to dwell too much on one branch of industry, let us 
look around. In a recent number of The Nineteenth Century, 
Mr. William Woodward threw a flood of light upon the operation 
of Trade Unionism in the trades with which he, as an architect, 
is in the habit of coming in contact. These trades are rather of 
domestic than of international interest; but we turn to Mr. 
Woodward for further illustration of the methods of British 
workmen generally. 

Mr. Woodward says that under the new working rules which 
were agreed upon last year between the representatives of the 
London Master Builders' Association and, respectively, the Op- 
erative Bricklayers, the Operative Stonemasons and the Car- 
penters and Joiners' Societies, the working hours of these trades 
in summer are fifty per week for forty weeks; during twelve 
weeks of winter, the working hours are, for the first three weeks 
and the last three weeks, forty-seven hours per week; and during 
the six middle weeks, forty-four hours per week. The rate of 
wages was to be advanced one halfpenny per hour, from certain 
dates in 1900 and 1901. Supposing that the men worked on 
Saturdays the same number of hours as on other days, this 
would give eight hours as the average length of the working day 
for the six days in the week; or, in other words, about one-third 
of the six days and nights of a working week devoted to labor, 
the other two-thirds, plus the whole of Sunday, being devoted to 
rest, study and pleasure. How much of that time is given to 
pleasure ? Hear Mr. Woodward : 

"It might be reasonably assumed that the decrease in the hours 
of labor, and the increase in wages, must result in improvement to 
the minds of the workmen, the laying up of a little store for future 
old age, and in extra comforts for the wives and children. We know 
that the men are paid at noon on Saturday, and that many of them 
are not seen again on the building till the Tuesday morning following. 
It may be that they have been studying the handiwork of their pre- 
decessors in the South Kensington Museum, or that they have been 
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giving the benefit of their practical knowledge to some of the pupils 
of the technical schools, or have been doing a little work in the 
garden. That I do not know; but I do know that, at the dinner-hour 
on the Tuesday, some of the men who have taken three pounds or so 
on the Saturday cannot get their dinner till they have borrowed the 
price of it from the foreman, so that the increase of wage has re- 
sulted in loss of work to the master (itself of the utmost importance), 
and has conferred no benefit whatever upon the workman or upon 
his family." 

This, of course, is well enough known to employers of labor 
and to the leaders of such Trade Unions as the Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders' Society, against whose members it is a stand- 
ing complaint that they lose half a week in drinking after every 
fortnightly pay-day. This is no invention of the employers. 
The members of this Society have been slated and rated re- 
peatedly by their own officials for their intemperance and irregu- 
larities. 

Let us now notice a few restrictive peculiarities in the build- 
ing trades to which Mr. Woodward refers : 

"A bricklayer in some kind of work can well lay 1,200 bricks 
a day, but in the ordinary run of work he can easily lay, on the 
average, 750. Rules, however, step in which absolutely fix him not to 
exceed 500. If the bricklayer catches a plasterer fixing a wall-tile 
nine inches by three inches, he is again at the foreman to stop it, not 
however, if the tile is six inches by six inches. Bricklayers have re- 
cently made up their minds that roof-tiling is their work, and not 
that of the regular tiler who thoroughly knows his work. So, unless 
this work, which they do not understand, is given over to the 
bricklayers, and the tilers dismissed, the bricklayers strike the job. 
If the eagle eye of the plasterer observes a man fixing a fire- 
proof plaster material — that is to say, a man sent off by the manu- 
facturer of the material, and who is a unionist — off that man has to 
go, notwithstanding the important fact that he thoroughly under- 
stands his particular work, and that the ordinary plasterer does not. 
The resulting defective work has to be ultimately made good, at the 
cost of the master or building owner. This same plasterer has also 
prevented, by his Society, any superfluity of apprentices. The present 
race of plasterers mean to have plenty of work in their time; let the 
future of the trade take care of itself. The mason, too, also on the 
lookout, sees a bricklayer fixing a piece of stone to take the end of a 
girder; that is soon stopped; and the mason leaves his legitimate 
work to come and set this piece of stone, whilst the bricklayer looks 
on and perhaps smokes his cigarette — and so on." 

Is this the dignity of labor, or sheer tom-foolery ? The amia- 
ble inventor of the Busy Bee of the nursery world informs us 
that hands were made for honest labor. How are we to charac- 
terize the labor of men who do not give more than four hours' 
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real work for the eight hours for which they are paid, who idle 
openly and who take pride in being paid for work which they 
do not do ? One of the great problems of the day is how to pro- 
vide decent dwellings for the poor at rents within their precari- 
ous means. The social reformers do not seem to be aware how 
that problem has been intensified by the action of the Bricklayers' 
and other Trade Unions. By the prevailing system of organized 
idleness, and incessant interference with the employer, the cost 
of building workmen's dwellings has been increased about one- 
third within the last fifteen years. And yet all the talk is not 
how to teach these men morality and common-sense, but how to 
provide them with Technical Education ! Great Heavens ! as if 
Technical Colleges will enable us to preserve our industries, if 
our workmen will not work ! 

Not only will a Trade Unionist not work more than his 
Union will permit him to do, but the Trade Unionist will not 
allow any other man to work, if he can prevent it. Away from 
his Union, the British operative is as good a fellow and as keen 
and capable a worker as you can find the world over. Under 
the blight of Trade Unionism, he is shrivelled and demoralized- 
alike the slave, the scout and the pander of his Union — ready to 
hurl forth with curses any outsider who dares to lay a hand upon 
the sacred Ark in a "Union Shop." 

Contrast with all that has been said about the restrictions of 
labor by machinists and of the output of machine-tools in Great 
Britain, the following from a statement by Mr. George 0. Dra- 
per, secretary of one of the largest manufacturing companies in 
the United States, concerning labor in the American cotton in- 
dustry : 

"In spinning, the product of the machine has practically doubled 
in the last thirty years, and the capacity of the operative has not only 
doubled with the machine, but has trebled or even quadrupled. The 
improvement has been of such a nature that the increase in speed 
has been attended with benefit to the product. In weaving, the prod- 
uct per operative has easily trebled; it is certain that the product per 
operative in other departments of a cotton mill has at least doubled. 
Formerly, a weaver tended but one loom, and that at a moderate 
speed. To-day weavers on the Northrop looms often tend twenty- 
four machines, running at a speed nearly double that of the original 
power looms." 

In Great Britain, a machinist in an engine-shop who dares 
attempt to drive more than one machine is hauled up before his 
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District Committee, sternly reprimanded and heavily fined. If 
he offends again, he may be summarily dismissed from the So- 
ciety, with forfeiture of all the benefits for which he has been 
contributing all his life. 

A good deal of emotional nonsense has been written about 
the compulsory Arbitration Law of New Zealand, and its effect 
in eliminating strikes. It is practically a law for the glorifica- 
tion of Trade Unionism, since it affords protection only to work- 
men who are members of some Trade Union ; though, to be sure, 
it recognizes any perfunctory and loose-jointed combination of 
men as a Union. The following are the leading features of this 
remarkable law which both Great Britain and the United States 
are called upon to imitate: 

1. Under it individual employees cannot invoke arbitration. 
2. Employees can secure legal standing only through a Trade 
Union. 3. Trade Unions must be incorporated and registered 
for the purposes of the law. 4. The decisions of the arbitration 
courts are final and binding for specified periods, and under 
penalty of fines. 5. No strike or lockout can be declared for 
the purpose of defeating a contemplated recourse to arbitration 
by either party. 6. When a strike or lockout occurs, the arbitra- 
tion court may, at the request of either party, and within a given 
time, order a return to work pending a formal trial of the dis- 
pute. 7. Employees cannot leave their Unions during arbitra- 
tion, or while a decision is in force, for the purpose of evading 
its terms, except upon giving three months' notice. 8. Em- 
ployees may be discharged at any time, for any reason other than 
that of defeating an award. 9. Rulings of the courts upon hours, 
wages, employment of Trade Unionists, and other conditions of 
trade, although rendered at the instance of a single body, may 
be declared applicable to all employees within any given area, 
10. Legal counsel is not allowable, except by consent of both 
parties. 11. The court of arbitration, at any time during an 
award, reserves the right to adjudge obnoxious any act of either 
party, and may punish it by the usual proceedings of committal 
and attachment. 12. The awards of the courts cannot be set 
aside for any informality, or challenged, appealed against, re- 
viewed, quashed or called in question by any court of judicature, 
on any account whatever. 13. The court of arbitration consists 
of three members, appointed by the Governor, one of whom is 
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recommended by the employers and one by the employees, while 
the third must be a judge of the Supreme Court. 

All this sounds well; but one searches in vain for evidence 
of that perfect satisfaction with the results of which one has 
heard from the pamphleteers and platformers. As for the new 
regime which the laws were to institute, from which distrust and 
discord were to be banished, and in which there was to be a spirit 
of mutual confidence between employers and employed, it simply 
has not arrived. Mr. Dillingham, the United States Consul at 
Auckland, New Zealand, has made that clear enough in his 
official report on the subject. The abuses which the Labor Laws 
were designed to check have not been prevented. The lives of 
the working-classes in the Colony have not been made fuller and 
healthier. One need not ask why, when one learns that the Su- 
preme Court has decided that non-Unionists are altogether out- 
side the Act, and that, in fact, non-associated workmen have no 
legal status. In effect, with regard to such men, the Act abol- 
ishes contract, and decrees that Trade Unionists shall have pref- 
erence over all other workmen at all times and in all circum- 
stances. Such a law is unjust and iniquitous. A non-Unionist 
can only sell his labor at his own peril, if he can find an em- 
ployer who will take the risk of having legal proceedings raised 
against him by a Trade Union. Is it conceivable that such a law 
can conduce to the preservation of the principle of mutuality and 
to the maintenance of perfect relations between masters and 
men ? Yet glorification of the Trade Unionists would be precisely 
the effect (if it were rigidly carried out) of the "Fair Wages 
Resolution" of the House of Commons, to which reference will 
presently be made. 

Mr. Brooks Adams recently called attention to what he char- 
acterized as a very curious phenomenon, in that in earlier days 
the manufactures of Great Britain were sold in America; the 
proceeds remitted to Lancashire or Yorkshire were, for the most 
part, spent in wages, and by the wage-earner expended for food ; 
the sale of food paid the gentry's rent, and the gentry's accumula- 
tions either found their way back to Lancashire in the form of 
loans, or were invested in American stocks. Such was the con- 
dition, he says, when Bagehot wrote "Lombard Street," and then 
he goes on to describe what happened in the next two decades : 

"The acreage under wheat In England, Scotland and Wales fell 
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from 3,490,000 acres, in 1873, to 1,897,000, in 1893; while imports of 
wheat rose from 43,863,000 hundred weight, in 1873, to 65,461,000, in 
1893. Meanwhile, ihe population of the United Kingdom had only 
grown from 32,000,000 to 38,000,000. In other words, the imports of 
wheat had increased 50 per cent., and the population 20 per cent.; 
and this leaves out purchases of flour, which had swelled from 6,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 hundred weight." 

Yes, but why did the acreage under wheat decline, and the 
imports under foodstuffs increase ? For the same reason that the 
shipping industry of the United States declined in the same 
period — that is to say, Capital and Labor found more profitable 
employment. It has paid us better to turn our energies on to 
iron, steel, textile, and other manufactures, than on to corn; but 
we did not, as a nation, become less industrious or less prosper- 
ous. And now America, having founded her prosperity on farm- 
ing, is looking for other lines of development. Naturally, she 
has developed most along the line of least resistance ; but as, year 
by year, her economic condition approaches more near to that of 
Europe, so, year by year, will she find the resistance gathering. 
Mr. Brooks Adams makes the remarkable statement that "Car- 
negie achieved the new industrial revolution in March, 1897." 
He may have inaugurated, but he certainly did not "achieve'' it 
any more than Mirabeau "achieved" the French Revolution. 
And an industrial revolution may have, as its sequelae, a Labor- 
ist reign of terror and a Capitalist despotism. 

Organization on the part of the employers of labor has never 
been so complete and general in Great Britain as organization 
of workers. No doubt, trade jealousy has had something to do 
with this; but even trade jealousy has to give way before the 
necessities of self-protection. The Associations of Coal-owners 
in Wales, in the Midlands and in the North of England have 
served fairly well in checking the aggressions of the coal-miners ; 
but these Associations are local in character and have not the 
cohesion of the Miners' Federation of Trade Unions on the other 
side. And in recent disputes in the cotton industries of Lan- 
cashire and the building trades of London, the combinations of 
employers broke down and went under. The only thoroughly 
successful combinations of employers on a large scale are the 
Shipping Federation, which has completely routed the New 
Unionism in its effort to obtain control over both ships and 
docks, and the Engineering Employers' Federation, which de- 
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feated the attempt of the allied Trade Unions in 1897 to obtain 
the management of all the engine-shops in the country, the allo- 
cation of work, the limitation of hours and the appraisement of 
labor. The last-named organization leaves each district Associa- 
tion of employers to manage its own local affairs, but conjoins 
all the districts to assist any one district or firm that may be 
assailed by the Unions. Thus, when in 1897 the engineers of 
the London district ("machinists," as they are called in Amer- 
ica) went out on strike in order nominally to obtain an eight- 
hours day, but really to become the masters of their own employ- 
ers, all the federated employers throughout the country locked 
out their men until the London strikers resumed work and sub- 
mitted their demands for consideration and discussion. The 
strike was prolonged for six months, and cost both masters and 
men an enormous amount of money. But, from one point of 
view, it was one of the best things that have happened in modern 
industrial England, for it taught employers what they can do for 
the preservation of their industries and their independence by 
thorough organization against aggressive Trade Unionism; and 
it showed the Trade Unions that, far as they have gone, there is 
a point beyond which they will not be allowed to go, and that 
they are practically powerless against vigorous combinations of 
employers in any industry. It is only when defensive combina- 
tions of employers have lacked vigor and loyalty and a directing 
head that they have been defeated. 

The tendency among employers now, therefore, is to draw to- 
gether in groups for mutual support against a common foe — by 
which is meant not their own workmen, but those who would 
make the workmen only the pawns in the game. The movement 
wilt not be accelerated and strengthened, however, without war. 
Joint Boards of Conciliation, sliding-scale committees, and the 
like, are instruments for peace up to a certain point. They are 
powerless when a dispute becomes a struggle for mastery. In 
industrial as in political affairs, a display of strength is the best 
preservative of peace. There are, however, admirable schemes 
for the federation of masters and workmen on a national and 
patriotic basis, one of the most attractive of which is fathered by 
Mr. John Loekie. His great design is to bring about a Federa- 
tion of all concerned in trade and trade questions, for educational 
purposes, for the promotion and advancement of the trade and 
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commerce of the country, and for the opening up and cultivation 
of foreign markets by Bagman Missions composed of both em- 
ployers and employed. Mr. Loekie's design, perhaps, goes fur- 
ther than is practicable or may be desirable ; but there is certainly 
something fascinating in the idea of "a Federation where employ- 
ers and employed can meet on all occasions on the same plane," 
and be enabled to "bring about a prompt and satisfactory settle- 
ment of disputes or strikes, whether affecting national or merely 
local interests." The proposed "Federated Council of all Em- 
ployers' Associations and Trade Unions" is something like a Fed- 
eration of Federations. But the country is not ripe for it. Em- 
ployers in all trades have not yet learned the power for good of 
co-operation. And the law has not till now sufficiently defined 
and delimited the functions and responsibilities of Trade 
Unions. At present, no law can bind them to a common agree- 
ment, and they have more frequent and more bitter quarrels with 
each other than with their employers. The "Solidarity of Labor" 
is conspicuous by its absence, when one Trade Union is found 
trenching on the preserves of another. 

As bearing on this, however, note the following resolution 
carried unanimously at the annual conference of the Labor Bep- 
resentation Committee (of Trade Unions, Trade Councils and 
Socialist Societies) held at Manchester in February, 1901: 

"That this conference declares that, in view of the combinations 
of capital and federations of employers, it is necessary for the Trade 
Unions of the country to use their political power to defend their ex- 
istence and secure their demands: and, while it deprecates the intro- 
duction of mere party politics into the Trade Union movement, it 
urges upon Trade Unionists the necessity of combining on an inde- 
pendent platform for the following- purposes: (1) The defence of 
the legal rights of combination; (2) The passing of such laws as will 
put an end to a system under whioh the producer of wealth has to 
bear an enormous burden, in the shape of rents and profits which go 
to maintain large classes of non-producers." 

Observe the repetition of the old fallacies that labor is the 
sole source of wealth, and that only manual workers are pro- 
ducers ! 

But probably enough has been said to demonstrate the baneful 
action of Trade Unionism upon the national industrial life. It 
is difficult, of course, for the politician who has learned to pay 
tribute to Trade Unionism as a political force, and for the econo- 
mist who has been taught to regard combinations of labor as 
institutions for promoting the greatest good of the greatest num- 
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ber, to acknowledge all this. We might show that Trade Union- 
ism has failed on every one of the points on which its existence 
was justified and praised by the old Political Economists, but 
that is not the present purpose. A writer in The Spectator the 
other day said that "our artisans are, it cannot be doubted, in 
the great number of cases restrained from doing their best be- 
cause their Trade Union has set a limit on individual produc- 
tion." This is putting it too mildly, for when one has a stern 
truth to face one need not mince phrases. And I affirm, unhesi- 
tatingly, that whatever may be the theory of Trade Unionism, it 
is working altogether on a false principle in Great Britain — that 
of restricting production. The application of this principle is 
increasing our costs and handicapping us in the industrial race. 
It springs from the fallacy that there is just a certain amount of 
work to be done in the world, which, spread out thin, will go all 
round the army of manual workers. It ignores the fact that 
work creates work, and that the more cheaply work can be done, 
the more there will be to do. It opposes the teaching of experi- 
ence that, as machine-tools displace labor in one direction, they 
create more labor in another direction. If Great Britain fails in 
the industrial race, it will not be because her workmen cannot 
create as well as others, but that they will not. And we do not 
need to go much further than this in search of an explanation of 
the pressure of foreign competition — that a German or American 
workman will give equal attention simultaneously to three, four 
or six machines or tools, whilst the British workman is com- 
pelled by his Trade Union to limit his attention to one, so that 
employment may be given to half a dozen other men who ought to 
be busy elsewhere. 

Britain's greatest national danger lies in the destruction of 
free-trade in labor. It threatens not only British industries, but 
also British defences, as has been seen in delays in the construc- 
tion of warships caused by Trade Union obstructions. It is not 
so much technical education that is required as the awakening of 
the working-man to the fact that he becomes his own worst enemy 
when he joins a Trade Union. Meanwhile, the conditions of in- 
ternational competition will not be equalized until in America 
Trade Unionism has developed as it has done in Britain. And 
such development, if one may read the signs of the times, has 
already begun. Benjamin Taylor. 



